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In Poe's best tales it is tliis ideal absolutely realized that has made them immortal.
Of his old poetry he contributed to the " Post" "The Coliseum" and " The Bridal Ballad," and to " Graham's," " To Helen," " Israfel," and " To One Departed," the last two much revised. The bulk of his writing, however, was critical, and consisted of notices of new books. In the course of the fifteen mouths he passed in review, at greater or leas length, and with various degrees of care, works by Bulwer, Dickens, Macaulay, Marryatt, Lever, and James, and, of American authors, Longfellow and Hawthorne, besides others of only local notoriety, such as Brainard, the Davidson Sisters, Seba Smith, Wilmer, and Cornelius Mathews. There were shorter notices of many others, both at home and abroad, contemporary and classic; and in particular there was a concise view of over a hundred native writers in three papers, entitled " Autography," an expansion of similar articles in the " Messenger " for 1886. Without entering in this plaee on the question of Poe's powers and influence as a critic (and throughout his life, it must always be kept in mind, he was far more distinguished in America as a critic than as either a romancer or a poet), his attitude toward his contemporaries cannot be even momentarily neglected at any stage of his career.
This attitude had not changed since he was editor of the " Messenger." He still remembered hishim who contom-plates it with a kindred art, a sense of the fullest satis-faction. The idea of the tale has been presented un-blemished, because undisturbed; and this is an end un-attainable by the novel."l
